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BIOGRAPHY WITH A DRAG-NET 

In their ready-made review sent out to the literary editors of 
the various magazines the publishers of the History of Henry 
Fielding* quote the opinion of one who had read the book in 
manuscript to the effect that this a definitive work, "likely to 
be received as the most admirable specimen of biography in our 
tongue." Thus the reviewer enters upon his task with the antic- 
ipation of unalloyed pleasure comparable to that experienced in 
reading Tom Jones itself. "By accident, perhaps," the Preface 
tells us, "the two histories contain about the same number of 
words." But here the likeness ceases, for every lover of Fielding 
will experience the keenest disappointment in attempting to 
peruse these three extraneously beautiful volumes. 

In order to construct a connected story of the novelist's life 
the reader is forced to plow through pages of tedious discussions 
designed to establish a given date, to identify some character in 
Fielding's novels with some one of his contemporaries, or to 
relieve him of some petty charge made against him. For ex- 
ample, in Chapter XVI, containing fifty-three pages devoted 
chiefly to the Jacobite Journal and Fielding's contributions to it, 
there are two scraps of biographical interest : His second marriage 
in 1747, and his appointment as Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex, in 1749. Then follow three chapters, 
covering in all a hundred and twenty-three pages, dealing with 
"The Publication of Tom Jones," "The Reception of Tom Jones," 
and "The Art of Tom Jones," all interrupting the history of 
his life in order to introduce innumerable wearisome details. 
Every character in the novel is discussed in order to determine 
whether a model can be found for it among Fielding's friends 
or acquaintances; nearly every item of scenery is listed with a 
view to settling its identity, "not, of course, that each character 
had an exact original, nor that every real incident occurred just 
as it is given in the story, nor indeed that there was an absence 
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of pure fiction." To make his identification in each case clear 
and convincing, the historian of Henry Fielding retells one inci- 
dent after another from Tom Jones, without giving his readers 
credit for some familiarity with the narrative. 

In a discussion of the time-scheme of the novel, borrowed from 
Mr. Frederick S. Dickson, the biographer exhibits a lack of 
humor lamentable in a critic who seeks to interpret the character 
and work of one of the greatest of English humorists: — 

"Having obtained this date [for the beginning of the 
dramatic action of Tom Jones], Mr. Dickson ingeniously 
fixed the exact day by Fielding's reference to the moon. 
When Jones, three days after leaving Hambrook, sailed out 
of the Gloucester inn with Partridge, just as the clock was 
striking five one evening, the moon, 'with a face as broad 
and as red as those of some jolly mortals, who, like her, 
turn night into day, began to rise from her bed, where she 
had slumbered away the day, in order to sit up all night.' 
Fielding meant to say that there was a full moon [italics not 
in original] ; in fact, he actually used the phrase in the account 
of Mrs. Waters, whom Jones rescued the next morning at 
the foot of Mazard Hill. This unfortunate woman had set 
out, it is related, with Northerton from Worcester on that 
morning at five o'clock, above two hours before daybreak, 
under the light of the moon which was then at the full.' 
Two days after the adventure at Mazard Hill, while Jones 
and Partridge were at dinner in an alehouse, 'night came 
on and as the moon was now past the full, it was extremely 
dark. " 

One is reminded of Holmes's "testy little dogmatist," the 

Katydid,— 

"Thou say'st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way." 

But perhaps for the unsuspecting reader Professor Cross has 
inserted a bit of sly, hidden humor like that of Chaucer in the 
Franklin's Tale: — 

"For th'orisonte hath reft the sonne his light ; 
This is as muche to seye as it was night." 

In any case, all this meticulous insistence on the obvious is 
merely for the purpose of showing that Fielding "constructed 
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the dramatic action throughout on a time-scheme as carefully 
prepared as if he were writing a play." Most readers, however, 
would prefer to have a continuous, live story of Fielding's career 
as a man of letters and as a public-spirited citizen, uninterrupted 
by prolonged discussions of trivial details. 

Throughout the History Professor Cross appears as the apolo- 
gist and stout champion of his much-maligned hero, to whom he 
is reluctant to attribute even "some of the amiable vices of the 
class to which he belonged." It is not quite certain, he tells us, 
that Fielding smoked tobacco, though he "had none of that re- 
pugnance to tobacco shown by Shakespeare, whose characters 
neither smoke nor snuff nor chew the weed." "It is on the whole 
probable that Fielding smoked when a young man, but afterwards 
laid aside his pipe and chewed when presiding over the Bow Street 
court. There is, however, no indication that he was ever immoder- 
ate in either habit." "He drank freely every day of the pleasant 
liquors when he could obtain them, just as he ate freely of the 
viands that gratified his palate, but . . ." "He frequented taverns 
and coffeehouses, but . . . " He may have been at times "over- 
powered by the sex instict" ; and "there must have been, as 
Henley has said, many 'accidental women' in the course of his 
career. But this conclusion is not necessarily true." He may 
occasionally have been pinched by poverty, he may even have 
lived in a garret as "a point of vantage," he may have been sued 
for debt ; but. . . In his thirty-sixth year "his magnificent con- 
stitution already showed signs of breaking. Gout. . . laid him 
up for the winter. High living may have had something to do 
with this ; but Fielding was rather paying the penalty for incessant 
labour since he gave up the theatre." It would be interesting to 
know when or how gout was ever brought on by incessant in- 
tellectual labor. Ah, these buts, how carefully they shield our 
hero against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ! Though 
appreciating Fielding's fine manliness, his sanity, his balance, 
his wide syampathies, his never-failing good humor; though 
characterizing him as "a man who turned upon it [his age] the 
light of an extraordinary intelligence, who was besides infinitely 
wise and sagacious, and tolerant of human errors and follies where 
the heart remains true"; Professor Cross, in his efforts to c!e?>r 
16 
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his hero's memory of "the fables and malicious tales" that have 
gathered about it and clung to it for generations, produces an 
almost colorless picture. To turn against him his own words 
applied to Henley: "Eulogy is not biography." 

More surprising, however, in the Editor of the Yale Review 
and in a professor of English in Yale University is the frequent 
crudity of style exhibited throughout these volumes. The sen- 
tences are either short and choppy, reminiscent of the note-book 
or of the lecture syllabus, or inexcusably loose, even incoherent. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate the type of sentence fre- 
quently used :— 

"Fielding became very familiar with the district around 
Salisbury, which, more or less disguised, is reflected in his 
works; and it was but a short walk from Lady Cloud's house 
into the centre of the town, where he made many acquaint- 
ances, some of whom may be yet uncovered in Tom Jones. 

"Soon after reaching his majority, he deserted a wife and 
child, came up to London, and worked for some time at 
buckle-making; but being idle and extravagant, he did not 
thrive in this sober trade ; and it was not long before a debt 
that he could not pay sent him to prison in Wood Street, 
where he fell in with a loose woman who introduced him, 
when released, to several gangs of sharpers. ' ' 

Such a House-that-Jack-built kind of sentence may have been 
consciously or unconsciously assimilated from the style of the 
eighteenth century, but it seems wholly inappropiate as a model 
of modern prose. 

Far worse, however, than such rhetorical blemishes are certain 
grammatical blunders that come as a shock to the unsuspecting 
reader. No less than four times one discovers the objective whom 
incorrectly used for the nominative who. 

". . . . against Lady Gould and Mary Rookes, whom he 
claimed were acting in confederacy" (I, 37). "Julian the 
Apostate, whom, it was supposed, had long been undergoing 
torments in the bottomless pit" (I, 404). "It was Charlotte 
Cradock, not Mary Daniel, whom he thought excelled all 
other women in beauty" (II, 60). ". . . . with Lady Bel- 
laston he coupled Miss Matthews and 'this or that', whom 
he surmised were a source of revenue to Fielding in the 
days when he received little from his plays" (III, 256). 
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If our professors of English and our literary editors are content 
with such standards as these, what are we to expect from our 
Dogberrys in the classroom? "If gold ruste, what shal iren do?" 

All praise is due to the biographer for his marvelous industry 
and patience in collecting such an encyclopaedic mass of infor- 
mation relating to the novelist and his age. With a full index 
every scrap of knowledge is made readily accessible, and the 
handsome illustrations of places and people associated with 
Fielding and his writings form a valuable feature of the work. 
Nevertheless, for sympathetic, eloquent tributes to his character 
and adequate interpretation of his literary achievements, the 
reader will still have to depend on Thackeray and Lowell and 
Henley. For the bare facts unadorned, Professor Cross's volumes 
will prove an indispensable storehouse. But, confusing in its 
mixture of biography, criticism, and controversy, devoid of pro- 
portion, perspective, and charm of style, the History of Henry 
Fielding will hardly take rank as "the most admirable specimen 
of biography in our tongue." The Editor. 



